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sed The Weather still continues fine, and 
“ the bees are still reported as generally in 
excellent condition. 





ne- The Convention History of America 
ter andthe AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL for one 
her year, will be clubbed for $1.15. 
ice, => 





ne Look Out for the colonies that may be 
short of stores. The bees are consuming 
for considerable honey now, and if necessary 
* should be fed liberally. 





rd. An Ingenious Clock, moved by elec- 
nd tricity, is now creating a sensation in Paris. 
The dial resembles a tambourine, on which 
ut the figures are represented by painted 


produced, was by some thoughtlessly called 
“artificial comb.” 
blunder may be charged the many stories 


Comb Foundation, when it was first 


now afloat about “comb being made, filled 
with glucose, and capped by machinery.” 
Prof. Wiley took this as the cue for his 
wonderful but untruthful story, and many 
others, when pressed for proof of their 
assertions about this matter, have to refer 
to the manufacture of “ artificial comb,” as 
they ignorantly term it, to attempt to prove 
their stupid and ignorant assertions! Thus, 
bee-keepers have some of their own number 
to thank for making a basis for such lies by 
their foolish blundering. 


To add to the complication, awhile ago 
some persons advised the use of glucose for 
feeding bees when honey was scarce, for 
building up in the spring, etc. This gave 
the opportunity for some to say that bee- 
keepers were adulterating their honey, nnd 
for proof many of the daily papers pointed 


filling orders for tons of it, to be used in 
apiaries. The BEE JOURNAL made a vigor- 
ous fight against its use, and it is now 
generally abandoned by bee-keepers. 


Another difficulty now presents itself. 
Some enterprising reporters for the city 
newspapers have already stated that sugar 
is being consumed largely by bee-keepers, 
who feed their bees sugar; that the bees 
filled the combs with it, and it was sold for 
honey! In their ignorance several have 
declared that this is easily proven by the 
fact that so much liquid honey is now 
“turned to sugar.” They mean the granu- 
lated honey, but are not aware that nearly 
all pure honey will granulate on the approach 
of cold weather ! 
We sold some granulated honey to a man, 
in this city, a short time ago, and a minister, 
who was partaking of a meal at the house, 
remarked as he ate some of that granulated 
honey, that it was sugar fed to the bees, Le, | 
had “turned to sugar again ;”’ that, the 
“liquid honey” on the market was P gre, but 
it disagreed with his stomach, an % pp tould 





flowers. Instead of the hands, a couple of | not eat it ! so he preferred the ®alterated | ! 


to- bees—one large and the other small—serve | The gentleman who bought te honey of us 


us respectively.—La Siecle. 


he — 





y- Criminal Carelessness was illustrated 

P lately by the following which we notice in a 
A farmer by the name of 
Hutchinson went from Kentucky to Kansas, 


c 
5; 
as daily paper. 


to indicate the hours and the minutes. They | came to the BEE JOURN 

. are set in motion by concealed magnets, 4% office and in- 
d, and crawl from flower to flower, all round | asserted. We couldy yt 
the dial in twenty-four hours and one hour K 


formed us of what “'jig yeverence” had 
laugh at stich 
“ ministerial” ign’jranee about honey. and 
told our friend “that the granulation was 
proof of purit y—that nearly all the “ liquid 
honey” fov ad at this time of the year, was 
adulterat o4 with glucose—and tbat its being 
adulte” ated accounted for its being a liquid ! 


Now the Bez Jovrnat gives this caution : 








8, knowing enough to close them into the, 


oem. 5 


es Sei. 


hives, raised great consternation. The pa'yer 
Says : 


He chartered a box-car at Bloomficid, and 
Wednesday putin eight horses, wita bis two 
sons and a dog to take care of them. There 
was plenty of room, so he also peed in two 
bee-hives. When the train had fone about 
five milesthe bees got warméd up, poured 
out of the hives, and a bi row followed 
among dog, horses and bo’®- The train also 
carries passengers, ang some of the in- 
furiated bees got int cars and stung 
several ple sevg y- When it was 
stopped Mr. Hutchjaon s family were liber- 
ated, but they w “an @ fearful condition. 
It was only aft Fd fight that the hives 
were removed, ee x placed back in 
the car. Th: Behind | without the bees, 
but over ap'VUF Penind time, 


re and concluded to take some bees—but not Te use sugar for feeding bees gives an 


opportunity for those who “know much 
less than they think they know” about 
honey, to sty that they “ ktiow a bee-keeper 
who buys barrels of sugar to feed the bees, 


honey. 


—~= 











issy@, “We wish. jt long: life and prosperity. 





house filled with ' 

To this inexcusable | belonging to Mr. A. I. F 
it was a building witho 
never had a fire in it, the 


A Fire, on March 


ae a 


upplies, 










Somebody deliberately took ' f 
stout bar across the doorway, swung the 
doors open, unbuckled the head-straps to 
the halters, turned the horses loose, and 
then set fire to the hay, straw, and combus- 
tible 8 stored near it, even while he felt 
the stiff southern breeze blowing strongly 
toward the long rows of seasoned lumber 
piles, on each side of the railway track, from 
the warehouse to the factory. 


The loss is about ten or twelve thousand 
dollars—something less than $5,000 more 
than the insurance. 

As Mr. Root went home, while the fire was 
still in progress and the firemen were work- 
ing to quench it, and went to sleep, it did not 
seem to worry him very much. How he 
could have done so, however, is more than 


to the fact that glucose manufacturers were | we can imagine ! 





There will be a Bush for supplies 
needed in the apiary’after awhile, and vve 
cannot do better than to urge all to \ook 
over their stock, ascertain what ~,j)| be 
needed, and get it on hand before‘ ig neo- 
essary for use—thus avoiding th«, perplexity 
consequent upon its possible ¢ @lay in reach: 
ing them in time. ‘ 





—_ 


A Chinese Versi’ jn of the saying, “ How 
doth the little a f dee,” is as follows, and 
was sent to us ! 9 one of our subscribers : 

How? Sie $9)\y small chin chin sting-bug 
Jm-Im-! gplove ebly slixty minnit all a time. 
Go, P' geee up sting-bug juice all a day 

All_ gin’ places "loun’ flowels just got busted. 





——__—__— _ = <> - <- -——_______ 


New Price-Lists have been received 
from the following persons : 

Watts Bros., Murray, Pa.—48 pages—Bee- 
Keepers’ Supplies, and “a short but practi- 
val treatise on the art” of bee-keeping. 

T. 8. Sandford, Bradford, Pa.—8 pages— 
Bees, Queens, and Supplies. 


A. O. Crawford, South Weymouth, Mass.— 
o¢ padee—Honey Labels and Apiarian Sup- 
plies. 


W.H. Osbortie, Chardon, 0.—8 pages— 
Fowls, Bees, and Apiarian Supplies. 


8. Valentitie & Sons, Hagerstown, Md.—26 

ages=Albino and Italian Bees, Success 
fee-Hive and Apiarian Supplies. 

Any one desiring a copy of either of them, 
can obtain it by sending a postal card to the 
address as given above. 





ea 


Frank Leslie’s Sunday Magazine for 
Aprilis an exceedingly jinterestinginumber, 
containing articles to please all tastes. It is 
especially rich injengravings from paintings 


which store it in surplus sections, and it is | #94 drawings, and the art} lover’ will also 
sold for honey |” To “ avoid the appearance | find congenial 
of evil,” use honey, and honey only, for | Leonardo Da Vinci, with itstwo;accompany- 
feeding bees! In this way we may deprive ing portraits. There are portraits of ;Bishop 
the enemies of our pursuit of one of their Hannington, whois supposed to have,been 
pet argumeyits, in attempting to prove that martyred in Africa, Archbishop Gibbons, of 
the bees or their owners are adulterators of | Baltimore, the second American,Cardinal, 


matter in the sketch of 


and the late Vice-President ~ Hendricks, 
whom Dr.\Talmage eulogizes as a “* Christian 
Politician.”” There are many other articles 


The F irst V.>lume of the Canadian Bee| of present and future interest, and the 
Journal was completed with last week's! number is full of beautiful pictures which 





| please all, young and old. 
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REPLIES by Prominent Apiarists, 





Cause of Bee-Diarrhea. 
Query, No. 226.—I should like to ask 
whether it is generally considered necessary 
that bees should void a dark feces to have 
diarrhea? This liquid voiding is in conse- 
quence of impaired digestion. Would not 
the pure honey, if imperfectly digested, 


assimilated and voided, cause diarrhea ?—H., 
Ont. 


I think that the disturbance of 
brood-rearing in a low temperature 
always causes more or less of what is 
known as bee-diarrhea. Of course 
this question opens an_inexhaustible 
field for discussion.—H. R. Boarp- 
MAN. 


It is not. After a long confinement 
healthy bees often void a dark semi- 
soli.1 feces on the first spring flight. 
Mr. 8. Corneil has proved this beyond 
dispute. _ The liquid voiding is due 
to the pi weipal causes—dampness in 
the hive atd cold. If such a thin 
could be as ‘wperfectly digested an 
assimilated as “oney in bees wintering 
under good cona‘tions, I answer no to 
the latter question. —G. L. TINKER. 


It is hard to say jost where diar- 
rhea or disease begins. Bees will 
hold a certain amount of fecal accu- 
mulations for a certain length of time 
and not become sufficiently diseased 
to peril the life of the colony, Hut if 
these accumulations are too great, 
the bees become diseased; and whcna 
they are filled almost to bursting, 
against their instincts, they void in 
the hive, and their excreta is found 
replete with pollen. Beyond these 
well known facts, let each one specu- 
late and experiment for himself, till 
we finally find out and all agree on 
the exact conditions that will avoid 
the accumulation of fecal matter, in 
all places and at all times. I consider 
the problem practically ours.—J AMES 
HEDDON. 


Pure honey will not cause diarrhea. 
The voiding of feces in spring is not 
bee-diarrhea. That disease is a void- 
ing of feces in the hive, accompanied 
with lack of strength. The one is 
simply natural; the other a disease, 
and is probably caused by impure 
stores; ordinarily I think by fer- 
mented honey, owing either to not 
being sealed up in the fall, or else not 
properly ripened before sealing. Ex- 
cess of moisture accompanied by 
extreme cold would produce the dis- 
ease.—J. E. POND, JR. 


I cannot say what the general opin- 
ion is on the point you mention. But 
at theclose of the terrible blizzard we 
had here in January, after confine- 
ment of only about ten days, I had the 
pleasure (grim pleasure, you say) of 
seeing bees so distended in body that 
they could hardly drag themselves on 








the alighting-board. The abdomens 
of these bees contained nothing but a 
transparent liquid, with no solid mat- 
ter visible under a glass of consider- 
able power. These bees had been fed 
on sugar syrup. I had one colony 
that was fed on sorghum syrup, their 
discharges, though small in quantity, 
were dark in color; those fed on nat- 
ural stores discharged a yellow sub- 
stance, while the sugar-fed bees, the 
heaviest loaded of all, discharged a 
transparent liquid that might have 
evaded notice had it not been for the 
snow on the ground.—G. W. DrEm- 
AREE. 


I think no, to the first question ; 
to the second, yes; but there comes 
another question, is pure honey ever 
imperfectly digested ? and then comes 
the question, what is meant by pure 
honey? I might take oath that I be- 
lieved a comb of honey I offered for 
sale was pure honey, yet if I fed it to 
bees they might take oath it was part 
pollen. Besides there may be a differ- 
ence in pure honey. On the whole, I 
give it up.—C. C. MILLER. 





a 


Bees Drowning in Sap-Pails, 


Query, No. 227.—How can we prevent 
such heavy loss in spring by bees drowning 
in sap-pails during sugar-making time. Can 
we feed sweet water or anything to keep 
them busy? If so,should it be fed in the 
hive or out-doors? Or would it excite them 
to hunt further and increase the trouble ? 
We lose quite a number every spring in our 
sugar-camp, and those of our neighbors’ ?7— 
W.L. J., Ind. 








Yes, it would excite them to hunt 
further, and increase the trouble. It 
would be better to throw a mosquito- 
bar over the pail, or a square piece of 
.vire-cloth,and let the sap run through 
the meshes. This wire-cloth could 
be used several years.—DADANT & 
SON. 

Ido not think that feeding near 
home would cause the loss of many 
bees. The only way I can see of doing 
is to furnish covers for the pails. You 
might sue the sugar-makers for dam- 
ages. (?)—W. Z. HuTCHINSON. 


Covering up the pails will prevent the 
loss; or will that cost mure than the 
bees are worth? If you feed at that 
time, it will cause them to go further 
in search of food.—H. D. Curtmne. 


Iknow of no way unless we ksep 
them ina cellar. The sugar-makers 
ought, for their own good,to cover 
the buckets, in which case all would 
be safe. I have a sugar-bush of 600 
trees. All the buckets are kept cov- 
ered. Then all dirt, leaves. rain- 
water and snow are kept out. This is 
what makes the syrup nice.—A. J. 
Cook, 


An answer to this question is what 
Ihave been seeking after for years, 
and the only practical one I have 
found is to keep them in the cellar 
until this danger is past. Feeding 
seems to make the matter worse.—G. 
M, DOOLITTLE. 





Sections with Side-Onenings, 


Query, No. 228.—What has been your 
experience regarding the use of One-poung 
sections with openings on 4 sides ?—W. w 





Ihave not as much confidence jy 
them since ee a few (perhaps , 
hundred) as ad before.—C, ¢ 
MILLER. 


I have not tried them, but the 
peculiar construction would defeg 
my idea of concentration.—G, w 
DEMAREE. ’ 


I have not used such sections, byt 
recommend them on the authority of 
a number of eminent Canadian bee. 
keepers who believe side-openings to 
sections of great advantage. But for 
that matter, judgment on a questioy 
of this nature hardly requires the test 
of experience. It is self-evident that 
the side-openings will overcome sey. 
eral of the greatest objections to sep. 
arators, as the sagan of nearly 
all sticking of the sections and sep. 
arators by propolis, and allowing the 
bees to cluster practically in a solid 
body in the super.—G. L. TrvKer. 


In my experience with open-top. 
and-bottom sections, I have encoun- 
tered no deficiency that open-sides 
could supply. I readily imagine 
troubles that they might bring us. 
Many will test them the coming sea- 
son and report results. They increase 
the number of angles for glue, and 
most of all, acute angles. Only ex- 
perience can decide. If they come 
into general use, I am wrong ; if not, 
I am right in my theory regarding 
them.—JAMES HEDDON. 





—_ 


Feeding Bees—Granulated Honey, 


Query, No. 229.—1. Whatis the cheapest 
food for stimulative feeding of bees in the 
spring? 2. Why does some white clover 
honey granulate sooner than other kinds ?— 
R. G., Mo. 





1. That depends on prices. In some 
places, honey; in some, granulated 
sugar. 2. Ripeness may have some- 
thing to do with it.—C. C. MILLER. 


1. Good dark honey, such as is 
quoted at from 4 to 6 cents per pound. 
2. Honey varies in chemical composi- 
tion, even when gathered from the 
same Class of flowers. Perhaps owing 
to atmosperic causes. The variation 
in composition is sufficient to account 
for the difference in tendency to 
granulate.—G. W. DEMAREE. 


1. Second quality of extracted 
honey. If itis | pane ee in the open 
market it should be boiled at least 10 
minutes before feeding to the bees, 
asa safe-guard against the introduc- 
tion of fowl brood.—G. L. Tinker. 


1. The cheapest grades of honey. 
Honey contairs nitrogen, cane-sugar 
does not. Nitrogen is a necessary 
element to the production of tissue— 
brood-rearing. 2. Probably because 


it is not so well ripened, and contains 
less acid. Raw honey, if not too 
thin, will candy sooner than well 
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ripened honey. The presence of acid 
;; a prevention of granulation.— 
sms HEDDON. 

1. If one has in stock frames of 
noney it is the cheapest, because most 
handy. Honey diluted one-half with 
pure Water is probably as cheap as 
yything; for while it may cost a 
trite more than sugar, a gain will be 
found to more than compensate in 
the larger amount of brood reared 
therefrom; atleast this is my own 
experience. I am not an advocate, 
however, Of early stimulative feeding. 
Like a two-edged sword, it is liable to 
eut both ways.—J. E. POND, JR. 


——_ 


Are the Drones Pure ? 


Query, No. 230.—Will the drone progeny 
ye pure from a pure Italian queen, if she is 
ep- fertilized by a black drone ?—C. T. 





























































































ep Yes.—H. D. CUTTING. 

slid Yes.—_W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 
Practically so.—G. M. DOOLITTLE. 
[think so.—A. J. Cook. 


un- According to parthenogenesis they 
les will be pure. This is doubted b 
ine some. When breeding queens [ al- 
us. ways avail myself of the doubt and 
ea- reject such drones.—J. P. H. BRown. 


nd Yes. Some will tell you that the 
py. mating stains the queen asit stains 
me thehen, but queens cannot be com- 
ot. pared to hens; since in the hen the 
ng eggs are fertilized before they are full 
gown ; and in the queen they are not 
fertilized till they pass by the sperm- 
sac on their way out. The contents 
| of the sperm-sac cannot stain the 
: queen, since there is no exchange of 
lod between the egg and the mother 
” after the fertilization of the egg.— 
he DADANT & Son. 
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OUR CLUBBING LIST. 


ne We supply the American Bee Journal 
ad one year, and any of the following publica- 
e- tions, at the-priees quoted in the last column 
offigures. The first column gives the regu- 
lar price of both. All postage prepaid. 
Price of both. Club 
d. The American Bee Journal ...... sf * 
and Gleanings in Bee-Culture..... 
1e Bee-Keepers’ Magazine....... 
ig Bee-Keepers’ Guide......... 
The Apiculturist .............. 
Canadian Bee Journal......... 
it Texas Bee Journal ............ 
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and City and Country.............. 

d New York Independent ...... 
American Agriculturist ...... 

n Américan Poultry Journal ... 
0 Journal of Carp Culture...... 


3, and Cook’s Manual.................22 5 
ee Bees and Honey (Newman)... 
Binder for Am. Bee Journal.. 
Dzierzon’s Bee-Book (cloth)... 
Root’s A B C of Bee-Culture. . 
Farmer’s Account Book...... 
Guide and Hand-Book........ 
Heddon’s book, “Success, ”’.. 
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Preserve your papers for reference. 
If you have no BINDER we will mail you 
one for 75 cents, or you can have one FREE 
ifyou will send us 4 new yearly subscrip- 
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Explanatory.—The figures BEFORE the 
names indicate the number of years that the 
person has kept bees. Those AFTER, show 
the number of colonies the writer had in the 
previous spring and fall, or fall and spring, 
as the time of the year may require. 

This mark © indicates that the apiarist is 
located near the centre of the State named: 
6 north of the centre; 2 south; O+ east; 
+O west; and this ¢ northeast; *O northwest; 
southeast; and ? southwest of the centre 
of the State mentioned. 
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The Hibernation of Bees, 


WM. F. CLARKE. 


At last Prof. Cook has spoken! 
Goaded by the imputation of “ con- 
temptuous dogmatism,” he can keep 
silence no longer, The Professor 
begins by ladling out considerable 
ta f an article in which I do not 
deal. My forte, if I have any, is plain 
English. In the present case, it 
seems to have been too plain. I have 
committed the unusual blunder of 
calling a spade a spade. Is it not 
‘*dogmatism ”’ to assert unqualifiedly 
that bees do not hibernate, and is it 
not ‘‘ contemptuous’ dogmatism to do 
this without any condescension to 
proof or even investigation ? 

I do not see the point of the ox 
story, and think it was a bull to tell 
it. r. Tinker speaks positively, but 
he has facts behind him, which gore 
without mercy. An ox cannot gore 
without sharp facts to act as horns. 

The Professor’s article may be 
briefly summed up in two words. He 
admits the condition, but wants 
another term than hibernation to ex- 
press it. I donot see how he can be 
accommodated until another English 
word is coined having precisely the 
same meaning. The compound phrase 
‘‘ winter torpor” might do, but why 
use two words when one will suffice ? 


The only semblance of proof that 
bees do not hibernate is furnished in 
the assertion that they do not act ex- 
actly like wasps. But do wasps hiber- 
nate? The Llrofessor assumes that 
they do, and I shall not deny it. In 
this state they are quiet. here is 
‘‘profound coma.”’ Is not the same 
true of bees? Outward signs of life 
there are none, but on being subjected 
to warmth, a slight movement takes 
place, and there are signsof returning 
activity. In a winter cluster the bees 
are constantly changing places with 
each other. This is a si of life 
= Motion indicates life. The 
bees breathe and move, a very little. 
But the Professor thinks that bees do 
not hibernate because exposure to 
greater degrees of cold arouses them, 
while it only makes the slumber of 
the wasp more profound. The reason 
for the difference is obvious. The 
wasp has no stores with which to get 
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needs to consume honey, and its 
warmth at once increases. 

It is not necessary to withdraw food 
altogether to prove hibernation, for it 
is not contended that in this state 
they fast wholly, but only that they 
eat sparingly, and at intervals of con- 
siderable length. The Professor tells 
us that a hibernating wasp will not 
sting, while a hibernating bee will. 
Even a dead bee will sting. The 
slightest pressure sets the deadly 
machinery a-going, and woe betide 
the hand that is near it ! 

The Professor only desires that we 
will not persist in using the word 
hibernation, when winter quiet or 
uiescence is just as good—he thinks 
ar better. But hibernation is more 
than quietude, it is partial suspension 
of the vital processes ; ‘* the minimum 
of functional activity,’ as the Profes- 
sor himself has phrased it. It is a 
state peculiar to the winter season. 
Bees are often quiet in summer, but 
they do not hibernate then. The sea- 
son of the year forbids their doing se. 
The Professor wishes the term hiber- 
nation to be reserved for ‘ another 
phenomenon more startling and won- 
derful.”” What is it, ogg 4 On ana- 
lysis it will be found to be, in all its 
essential features, one and the same 
with that witnessed in the case of the 
bees. Sleep cannot properly be termed 
hibernation any more than trance can 
be called sleep, because the faculties 
are all awake, though in a state of 
inaction and repose, both during 
hibernation and trance. The subject 
of both these phenomena is quite con- 
scious, knows all that is going on, has 
the full use of the senses, and needs 
only to have the strange embargo on 
its activity removed, to be up and 
doing as busily as ever. Trance might 
do as a substitute for hibernation, 
only it does not express the winter 
idea, for trances are as common in 
summer asin winter. I see nothing 
for it but that the Professor will have 
to get his throat capacity enlarged so 
as to swallow this word of four sylla- 
bles, without making any wry faces 
over it. 

Guelph, Ont. 





For the American Bve Journal. 


Managing Bees in the Spring. 


Cc. W. DAYTON. 








When I first began keeping bees I 
did as some others do, viz: let the 
bees go it in hives the full size. While 
practicing this plan it was not very 
unusual that colonies swarmed out in 
the spring, especially when they were 
a little weak or diseased. After 
awhile I came to the conclusion that 
the contraction of the brood-chamber 
was at least a partial preventive. 
With this conclusion I have found 
nothing that appeared to be at vari- 
ance, so I continue (as I have done for 
the last two years) contracting the 
brood-chambers as fast as the colo- 
nies are brought from the cellar to the 
number of combs that contain brood, 
which is generally two, and never 





up a glow of heat, while the bee only 





more than three. In this way the 
colonies are kept contracted until 
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about May 10, when it is time for 
their come to be filléd with brood so 
entirely that the queen deposits her 
eggs right down around the bottom 
of the combs, and up the other side 
clear to the top-bars. At this time 
the insertion of another comb is 
necessary. 


In contracting to so few combs it 
may be seen that there is but little if 
any room for stores. Formerly each 
colony would have from 1 to 15 pounds 
of honey, and as it was so hard to 
know how long it would last, or which 
colonies had the most, without going 
over the whole apiary, sometimes a 
colony would get entirely out of honey, 
destroy the brood, and consequently 
be unprofitable for the season. This 
suggested the contraction of the 
brood-chamber, and feeding ever 
day enough diluted honey to last until 
the next. 


With the right arrangements the 
above — to be quite an agreeable 
method of management, as it requires 
but one hour to feed 50 colonies. It 
stimulates brood-rearing, facilitates 

reat contraction of the brood-cham- 

er, Which is so necessary in spring, 

and what is more, no innocent bee is 
obliged to retire with an empty 
stomach. 

The feeders which I use are made 
by inserting an extra cross-bar some 
distance below the top-bar of a brood- 
frame, and enclosing the sides with a 
thin material so as to form a sort of 
trough. The feed is put in with a 
funnel through a hole in the quilt 
and the top-bar of the frame. The 
feed should consist of two parts of 
water to one yes of honey, and in 
amount should be about 344 ounces. 
I believe that there-are few colonies 
so small in the spring that it will not 
pay to nurse them up, as they after- 
ward make very paying colonies; 
while colonies that were crowded 
with brood and bees barely make a 
living. 

The time during which I feed the 
bees daily is from May 1 to June 10. 
The following isa record for 1884, of 
the average number of solid combs of 
brood per colony, taking the apiary 
through: May 1, about 144; May 10, 
21g ; May 18, re May 27, 64%; June 
5,8; June 15, 11; and June 25, 12. 
Contracting the brood-chamber and 
feeding warm food just before night, 
is the best safe-guard that I know 
against absconding or “‘ spring dwind- 
ling.”” From the above may be un- 
derstood what I call solid combs of 
brood. 

Bradford, é Iowa. 


-_-——- } 





For the American Bee Journal. 


Length of a Queen's Fertility, 


GUST. MURHARD. 








I have within the last few years 
had eccasion to discover some prevail- 
ing errors which need correction. 
One is the prevailing“opinion, that the 
fertility of a queen of any of the yel- 
low-banded varieties of bees is good 
for five years. Another error is that 
an issued first swarm of bees should 





? 

be returned to the parent colony to 
store honey there, instead of estab- 
lishing a new colony of bees; and 
still another error is, that Mr. H. 
Alley, in his “Handy Book,” claims 
to know that he can give to a colony 
of bees, which he has deprived of 
their queen and combs, and so re- 
duced to the most helpless and mis- 
erable condition bees can be put into, 
the true natural ‘‘ swarming impulse’ 
(of preservation of race through colo- 
bia ea mem or reproduction), by 
confining them in anempty wired-box 
for some length of time before giving 
them fresh brood to start royal cells. 
1 will speak here but of the first 
error and reserve the other two fora 
future time. 


It isa well-known fact that some 
varieties of bees are more inclined to 
swarm than others, and that the 
swarming propensity in a variety of 
bees makes that variety objectionable 
to the honey apiary, as bees that are 
inclined to swarm cannot well furnish 
much surplus honey. I have tried 
the blacks, the Italians, the Cyprians, 
the Holy-Lands, the Mt. Lebanons 
the Albinos, and the Carniolans, and 
have found the blacks the least in- 
clined to take to swarming in my 
large hive, which is a composition of 
the Langstroth and Quinby hives, 
having the suspended brood-frames of 
the former, and the surplus-honey 
arrangement of the latter. 


The next least inclined to swarm I 
have found to be the Mt. Lebanon 
colonies that had prolific young 
queens of the previous season’s late 
rearing. Ihave had occasion to ob- 
serve those queens and their fertilit 
very closely, and I found that wit 
the end of the first season’s service 
in my large hives, a Mt. Lebanon 
queen has reached the meridian of 
her life fertility and usefulness, and 
henceforth is on the decline, and will 
give entirely out in the early part of 
the third season, when the sagacious 
workers will ball and supersede her. 
As with the expiration of the first 
season's service in the honey apiary 
the queen has come to her decline, 
she is, although her fertility is but 
half exhausted, still no longer fit for 
the honey apiary, as her decline is 
liable to show signs in the early part 
of the next season, when the natural 
instinct of the double self-preserva- 
tion, as well of the colony as of race, 
will prompt the workers to swarm; it 
would be as well to establish a new 
colony as to try the vital strength of 
the old queen, which had better be 
lost at that time than any other sea- 
son of the year,in case she cannot 
stand the swarming. 

Each colony in a honey apiary 
should, at the expiration of the honey 
season, either be furnished with a 
young queen reared that season, or 
the colony be taken to the queen- 
nursery to make use of the queen’s 
remaining half of fertility, by furnish- 
ing br for the nuclei, when, at 
the end of the season, the colony with 
areared young queen may be taken 
back to the honey apiary to serve next 
season again for surplus-honey gath- 
e 


ring. 
Portland,-o Oregon. 





For the American Bee Journg 


The Honey Market. 


WM. F. CLARKE, 





Combine, combine, bee-keepers all, 
Whether your “ biz” be large or small, 
Keep up the rates of honey ; 
Ten cents extracted is the price, 
Eighteen for section-boxes nice, 
And see you get your money ! 


Beware, beware the dangerous den 

Of hard and grasping middle-men— 
Sell honey “ straight,” as whisky 

Is swallowed down the leathery throats 

Of tough, saloon-frequenting bloats— 
All other modes are risky. 


But now that sugar is so low, 

And may, perhaps, — lower go, 
Before it finds rock-bottom, 

Had we not better face our fate— 

Let the extracted go for eight ? 
And—comb—well if you've got ’em, 


You’ll see the prices current veer 

From eighteen there to thirteen here, 
*Till men of wisdom wonder 

Whether it is not time to “ get,” 

And, for their parts, consent to let 
Bee-keeping go to thunder! 


Sweet friends, can we not find a field 
That will a flow of honey yield, 
Our present one to double ; 
Also a way to handle bees, 
Doing our work with greater ease, 
And half the time and trouble ? 


The laws of trade are bound to rule, 

And he who doubts it is a fool— 
Low prices catch the masses ; 

If we intend to “ take the cake,” 

Honey we must as low-priced make 
As sugar or molasses. 


Dear friends, I hate to see you wince 
Because the truth I cannot mince, 
But must your pet corn tread on; 
Yet still a living you can earn, 
If you at once turn to and learn 
ee-keeping a la Heddon. 


If this we do, glucose “ must go,” 
For we will honey sell as low 

As that nefarious mixture ; 
Oh! won't it be the jolliest fun, 
To the arrant humbug run 

And honey stay a fixture ? 


Poetic justice will be doled 

‘To those who have the public sold 
When glucose thus goes under ; 

Then give them competition hot, 

And send their syrup shops to pot, 
“ Mit blitzen und mit dunder.” 


Mead and metheglin then will be 
Drunk by the multitude like tea— 
Hams will be cured with honey ; 
No bee-man wear a down-cast look, 
But each possess a pocket-book 
Which has some ready money ! 
Guelph, Ont. 





For the American Bee Journal 


Keeping Bees Near a Railroad. 


J. A. GREEN. 








I see by the answers to Queries No. 
198 and 199, that some of those re- 
sponding think that the smoke of 

assing trains would be detrimental 
fo an apiary situated near a railroad. 
I can give some facts from experience. 

On the west side of my apiary, and 
only 200 feet away, is the railroad 
station, where a much larger quantity 
of smoke is discharged than at any 
point away from the station. On the 
east side, at the foot of the bluff, on 
the edge of which the apiary is located, 
are the kilns of the drain-tile works, 
with the tops of their chimneys nearly 
on alevel with the apiary, and less 
than 200 feet away. During the sum- 
mer these chimneys pour forth almost 
constantly a heavy volume of smoke. 
Whenever the wind is from the east, 
each puff of wind blows a cloud ol 
smoke into or over my apiary; and 
the same thing happens whenever the 
wind isin the west, and there is 4 
locomotive at the station. 
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While this is very unpleasant to 
me, 1 have never been able to dis- 
cover that the bees are injured by it. 
When there is a heavy cloud of smoke 
above the hives, the incoming bees 
will wait until it lifts a little, when 
they will come in with a rush. Pos- 
sibly during busy times there might 
pe some loss by the time spent in this 
way, but I think it is insignificant. 

In regard to the jar of the trains: 
There is @ heavy grade here, and 
often a passing train will shake the 
whole house. The jar, however, cer- 
tainly does not injure the bees during 
the summer, nor when wintered out- 
of-doors. AsI never have wintered 
pees in the cellar, I cannot say in 
regard to that. 

Dayton, Ills. 





For the American Bee Journal, 


My Improved Section-Case. 


G. W. DEMAREE. 








I have tried nearly all kinds of cases 
and racks to hold sections, and have 
invented several new ones, all of 
which in their use revealed some 
objectionable feature about them. My 
last improvement, however, a descrip- 
tion of which I give below, seems to 
me to be well-nigh perfect. I will 
describe it as I make it for my stan- 
dard Langstroth hive, though it can 
be figured to suit almost any hive. 

The case is 7 a shallow box 
made of %-inch stuff. The sides are 
nailed to the end pieces. It is 45% 
inches deep, 14 inches wide, and 18% 
inches long, inside measure. It is 
intended to hold 32 44x44x1l¥% sec- 
tions without separators. Being the 
same size of the topof my standard 
Langstroth hives, it sets on them with 
a square joint, and needs no over 
cap or super. The case has two saw- 
cuts all around it on the inside, the 
lower one being 3-16 of an inch above 
the bottom edges of the case, and the 
upper one 3-16 below the top edges of 
the case, 8 that the space between 
the two saw-cuts is just 44 inches, 
and will just take the sections be- 
tween them. The saw-cuts are % of 
an inch deep. Of course the saw- 
cuts are made when the material for 
the cases is being cut out by ma- 
chinery. At the bottom of the case 
strips of tin 44-inch wide and I4inches 
long are slipped into the saw-cuts at 
the ends of the case and nailed 
through the wood and tin; this holds 
them sve and leaves the tin to 
project 4 of an inch as supports for 
the sections at the ends of the case. 


The case is divided into three 
divisions lengthwise, and pieces of 
folded tin 4x1 inch are nailed in the 
saw-cuts at the proper places to sup- 
ao three partitions in the cases. 

he partitions are scant 34 of an inch 
thick, and each partition is made in 
two pieces. I cut the bottom pieces 
344 inches wide, and the top pieces % 
of an inch wide, so that one wide and 
one narrow piece, when put together, 
makes the partition 444 inches wide. 


inch wide nailed to one of their edges. 
To fill the case with sections, place 
the broad pieces of the partitions in 
the case—tin rests down—the ends of 
the partitions resting on the tin-sup- 
ports at the sides of the case, at the 
bottom. Fill the case with sections 
and put the narrow pieces of the 
partitions into place between the 
rows of sections. Let these be a little 
scant in width, so that the tin sup- 
ports will come flat down on the en 
of the sections. 

_To make the case invertible, slip 
pieces of folded tin in the saw-cuts 
right over the ends of the pane, 
and a strip of tin in each of the saw- 
cuts at the ends of the case. 

_ Iclaim as new and original in my 
improved case the following: First, 
the saw-cuts extending all around the 
case at the top and bottom of the sec- 
tions ; second, the partitions made in 
two pieces, each piece having a tin- 
support nailed to one of its edges, 
and the mechanical combination by 
means of which the sections are con- 
fined in a central ition in the case. 
The idea of a shallow space at the top 
and bottom of the hive or case is 
original with myself, though the 
idea is original with others also. The 
case I have described is the nicest 
working thing I ever handied in the 


apiary. 
Christiansburg, Ky. 





For the American Bee Journal 


The National Bee-Keepers’ Union. 


W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 








Mr, Epiror:—Your remarks, on 
page 131,in regard to what has been 
done, and will be done,by the National 

Keepers’ Union, reminds me of 
something that I ought to have said 
longago. At the Detroit Convention 
some member (I think that it was Mr. 
Barber), in — convention, said that 
the reason why more did not join the 
Union was because of Article IV of 
the Constitution. No one seemed to 
take notice of what he said, and no 
explanation was asked or given. 


At the noon intermission I ques- 
tioned several as to what was meant 
by the objection, and learned that 
they objected to the clause which 
stated that the officers should ‘* cause 
such assessments to be made upon all 
the members as may become neces- 
re for their defense.” Said they : 
* Wedo not propose to give the offi- 
cers power to assess us for any 
amount. We are able to pay the 
assessments to the amount of perhaps 
thousands of dollars; if we are not 
willing to pay some large as22ssment, 
it can be co of us, and we do not 
am meg thy! ote the ee any —_ 
power to claim our property,especially 
so when A, B, aa C, who join the 
ee and enjoy “y protection, aoe 
perhaps possessed of no property that 
can be claimed by law.” 

I explained to them that, as I un- 
derstood the matter, the payment of 
assessments was entirely at the op- 





Both the broad and narrow pieces of 
the partitions have tin-rests 34 of pb 


the Union and the enjoyment of its 
rotection; that the joining of the 
nion, the payment of dues and as- 
sessments were all voluntary acts; 
and that the joining of the Union did 
not give i any legal claim upon the 
property of its members. So long as 
& Man pays his dues and assessments 
he isa member, and entitled to pro- 
tection; when he tires of paying he 
can stop,and is no longer a member, 
and that is all there is toit. ‘If this 
is true,” said my hearers, ** then there 
should be an explanation given of the 
matter, as hundreds are kept out by 
reason of this very clause.” Was 
correct ? 

Rogersville,¢é Mich. 


[You were quite correct. The 
Union is a voluntary affair. To re- 
main a member requires 25 cents a 
year annual dues, and to pay the 
assessments called for. If the assess- 
ments or dues are not paid within the 
specified time—membership ceases ; 
all claims against former members are 
lost, and all claims to the protection 
of the Union are dissolved. Annual 
dues will be called for on July 1, 1886, 
and probably another assessment of 
$l at the same time. It is not in- 
tended to have more than one assess- 
ment a year, unless some urgent case 
should make it necessary, and then 
there are but few who would not 
cheerfully respond to a call for an 
extra dollar.—ED.] 


For the American Bee Jeurnal 


Patents on Bee-Appliances, 


J. E. POND, JR. 








There is a feeling among bee-keep- 
ers generally that patents on bee- 
hives and appliances savor somewhat 
of humbuggery ; this is perfectly nat- 
ural, as there has been in days past, 
fully as many swindles perpetrated in 
this direction asin any other branch 
of trade, and any mention of patents 
in connection with the apiary is viewed 
with suspicion. This being the case, 
it should not be considered strange, 
that when a newly-patented hive is 
offered to the public—coupled with 
the claim that it is so far superior to 
all others in use, as to leave them 
completely in the shade—that such 
hive, and its claims to both merit and 
patentability should be discussed and 
criticized ; and I seeno reason (though 
some others seem so to — why the 
Heddon hive—so-called—should not 
be submitted to such a test; and I 
propose to discuss this hive, not as 
regards its claims to merit, for of 
that I knuw er! it has yet to be 
tested by use, and by such use only 
can its merits be ascertained. Its 
claims to op eae A and newness, 
therefore, will form the subject mat- 
ter of this article. 

In the first place, in orderto discuss 





tion of each member, and their non- 
payment simply excluded him from 


the matter intelligently, it is desirous 
to know what Mr. Heddon’s hive is. 
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AsI have never seen it, I can only 
judge of it from his own published 
description, and the claims filed in 
the United States Patent Office. From 
these, I find that it is a shallow outer 
case, with either a fixed or movable 
bottom-board, capable of — tiered 
up toany desired height, with holes 
in the sides in which to place screws 
for the purpose of keying up either 
brood or section frames in order that 
the whole may be reversed without 
displacing the contents; this case 
being made of stock of varying thick- 
ness. The brood department of this 
hiye contains eight close-ended 
frames (but no special claim is made 
in regard to that particular number). 
Each outer case is like every other, 
and is intended that all shall be exact 
duplicates; the cases intended for 
surplus storage are filled with sections 
either in wide frames when used for 
surplus comb honey, or with ordinary 
brood-frames when used for extract- 
ing. There are some other peculiarities 
connected with this hive, such as a 
slatted honey-board, a peculiar for- 
mation of cover, etc., that I believe 
are deemed by Mr. H. of some impor- 
tance, but as they have been publicly 
described by him, and were put in 
general use several years ago, they 
cannot be honestly claimed as new 
and patentable. 


Now the question naturally arises, 
what is there new and that can be the 
subject of a valid patent, in the hive 
above described ? I say ‘‘valid patent”’ 
for the reason that while patents are 
easily obtained, the Government only 
a ey those that are susceptible of 

eing proved new, original and useful. 
How will the Heddon hive stand this 
test ? What is there newin a shallow 
outer case capable of being tiered up 
to any height; and how far different 
is itfrom the Simplicity hive of Mr. 
A.Il. Root? The only difference I 
can find is in the depth (it being 
shallower), and that the ends, sides, 
and bottom are composed of wood of 
different thickness. Does it require 
invention to make one box deeper 
than another, or to construct its sides 
from lumber \ or ¥ of an inch thicker 
or thinner than its ends? Even if so, 
Mr. Bingham has used a shallow hive 
for years. In what do the frames 
described differ from those originated 
years ago by Mr. Quinby? both are 
elose-ended, and both are reversible. 
What is there new in the idea of key- 
ing frames tightly into an inner case ? 
Such keying has been made use of in 
my own apiary for years. These 
frames are not only reversible singly, 
but by being keyed tightly in the 
outer case, they can all be reversed at 
once. Is this ideanew? Mr. J. M. 
Shuck has advertised and used an 
invertible hive for years. His hive is 
also made with a shallow sectional 
outer case, capable of being tiered up 
to any desired height. He uses, how- 
ever, ordinary hanging frames. 


I need not discuss the matter 
further now. Slatted zinc honey- 
boards, with bee-spaces between them 
and the tops of the frames; the claim 
that two outer cases are required to 
make one hive, and various other 


don hive, may demand some explana- 
tion hereafter, but the main points 
are covered by outer shallow sectional 
cases, and close-end frames keyed 
tightly into such cases. 

In the above I have written of the 
matter as I understand it. If lam 
wrong or have stated anything in- 
correctly, I am desirous of being set 
right, and ready to make an ample 
apology. Assuming that I am correct, 
I ask what is there in the Heddon 
hive, that is either new or original in 
the details of its construction, or the 
subject of a valid patent, either singly 
orincombination? The question is 
not now whether ‘the methods of 
manipulation used by Mr. 1U.. are 
better than those heretofore used; 
or whether a: friend”’ or *“‘ my 
students”? deem them more rapid and 
economical or not. With that mat- 
ter, as I stated at the start, I have 
nothing to do. I am desirous of 
gaining all the information I can in 
regard to an article of trade, that is 
claimed to be new and original, and 
testing that claim, by the “ state of 
the art,” as shown in the past history 
of apiculture ; and with my present 
understanding of the matter, I can 
see no reason why the wood of which 
the hive is constructed, or the nails 
and paint used in its construction are 
not as susceptible of being patented 
as the other features described. 

It is unfortunate that bee-keepers 
are inclined to look upon adverse 
criticisms as being personal; why 
this is so, I cannot imagine; I, how- 
ever, can = judge of matters as I 
find them, and in the criticisms above 
I have simply made a comparison of 
Mr. H’s details, with those that have 
been made familiar to us by apicul- 
tural history. Mr. Heddon can find 
no fault with courteous criticisms, 
and the questions asked in this article, 
if answered correctly, make the criti- 
cism just; if not, correct answers 
given to them will set the public 
right by furnishing sach information 
as is called for. 

Foxboro,o+ Mass. 


[The BEE JOURNAL does not pro- 
pose to discuss the validity of any pat- 
ent—the U.S. Courts are the ones to 
decide that. Until these Courts have 
decided otherwise, every law-abiding 
citizen will respect a patent granted 
by the U.S. Government. Does not 
the following from Dr. Tinker pretty 
clearly answer Mr. Pond ?—EpD.] 





Yor the American Bee Journal. 


Sectional Brood-Chamber Hives, 


DR. G. L. TINKER. 


The remarks of Mr. Heddon, on 
page 165, call for an explanation, 
although I do not propose to enter 
into anything like a discussion at this 
time. The hive I have described on 
page 153, Mr. Heddon claims as his 
invention. This claim will probably 
bring to an early settlement his rights 











peculiarities connected with the Hed- 


under his patent, and I feel sure, if it 


es, 


The general welfare of the fratey. 
nity, unalloyed by acrimonious strif, 
and contention, would seem to de. 
mand such settlement. I should be 
pleased to see the wis | and good. 
will that prevailed at the late Detroit 
Convention spread like a contagion 
among bee-keepers until all ill-wijjj 
and disaffection is swallowed up in 
kindness, and adisposition to do right 
and accord exact justice without 
prejudice and without reserve. Let 
us be a great brotherhood of bee. 
keepers, not only in name but in fact, 

Now the question in every mouth 
is, what are Mr. Heddon’s rights re- 
garding his new hive and system of 
management ? In the past few weeks 
1 have had lengthy correspondence 
with him on thissubject, and find him 
disposed to do and to ask only what] 
am ae to acknowledge is just 
and right. 

First, he has invented a new hive 
of original features and original con- 
struction, having a sectional brood- 
chamber in horizontal divisions, each 
being invertible and provided with 
movable-comb frames. His patent 
covering the above construction is 
undoubtedly valid. 


2. In his book, ‘‘ Success in Bee- 
Culture,” he has presented a new 
system of management involvin 
what have everywhere been conceded 
‘“ my principles ’’ of procedure in bee- 
culture. 

3. Although he may notbe able to 
control by patent every construction 
of hives whereby his new principles 
may be carried out in practice, still, 
all will feel, who do practice them, 
that they are protiting by what he has 
ey ee if not directly by what 
1e has invented. 


The above are simple facts that 
cannot well be denied, and under this 
circumstance it only remains for each 
one to decide if they shall make use 
of the new system or not. If they 
do, it will be only fair to obtain a 
privilege to use or to manufacture, as 
the case may be, whether it be a hive 
covered by Mr. H’s patent or one that 
may be used in the same manner. It 
is, of course, understood that who- 
ever purchases a hive of any manu- 
facturer, purchases the right of use 
with it; and as my hive described on 
page 153 cannot well be operated ex- 
cept by the new system,I have pur- 
chased the right of manufacture un- 
der the Heddon patent. 


On March 15 to 18, I transferred five 
strong colonies into these hives, and I 
am highly pleased with them. They 
give unmistakable promise of all the 
advantages I have from the first con- 
ceived of sucha hive. It opens up 
new possibilities to the practical bee- 
keeper, new methods and new hopes. 
It may cheapen our products because 
of eo production, but more honey 
will consumed in lieu of other 


sweets, while the cost of production 
will be reduced to the lowest figure. 
Though we have hosts upon hosts of 
bee-keepers in the land, I believe the 
present outlook for their general 
prosperity has never been so promis- 





is just, it will be finally conceded. 
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For the American Bee Journal. 


How 1 Winter my Bees. 


D. L. SHAPLEY. 








[ use the Quinby hive and the 
Quinby standing frames, the out- 
side dimensions of the hive being 
»x24 inches, but the majority of them 
[have made 24x26 inches, as it gives 
more space for packing for winter- 
ing Lhe height of the hive is 18 
inches ; the covers are roof-shape with 
3 rafters, and project over the front 
of the hive 6 inches. The outside 
dimensions of the frames for the 
prood-chamber are 175¢x113g. I use 
7or 8 frames for each colony of bees, 
according to the size of the colony. I 
use a 24-inch board with cleats on it, 
oneach side of the frames, and the 
whole is held together with a cord; 
that leaves 3 to 4 inches on each side 
for packing, and 6 inches on top. 
During the winter of 1882-831 used 
oats chaff, and out of 16 colonies I lost 
only 1, and that by carelessness or 
ignorance. It was a late swarm, and 
did not have its hive over two-thirds 
fullof comb, so I took a frame well 
filled with mener from another colony 
and gave it to them, and on April 1I 
examined them and found them about 
outof honey. I then gave them, as I 
thought, sufficient to carry them 
through, but about May 1 they starved 
to death. 

During the winter of 1883-84 I used 
newspapers from 2 to 4 in thickness 
at the ends of the frames, and used 
more straw with the chaff; the chaff 
alone collected too much moisture the 
winter gen especially in those 
hives that were packed the most 
solid. Ifound I had to be very care- 
ful to pack the chaff but very little. 
I did not lose any bees that winter. 


For the winter of 1884-85I packed 
the hives with oats straw, cut with a 
straw-cutter, and used paper such as 
is used to line buildings with. I win- 
tered 22 colonies and did not lose any 
in wintering. One was queenless, 
and the roof of one hive leaked, the 
comb molding badly,and consequently 
the colony was very weak; they were 
robbed the last of April. The colony 
that was queenless was the only one 
that showed any signs of diarrhea, 
and I attributed that to their being 
uneasy on account of the loss of their 
queen. There was a large number of 
bees that died in this section of the 
State, and I think my success re- 
markable, and cannot account for it 
In any way, except as I packed them 
for winter. 

I have now 40 colonies similarly 
packed, except that I have this win- 
ler raised the brood-frames about 144 
inches from the bottom of the hive 
to leave more space for dead bees, 
etc. Winters previous to this, every 
week or ten daysI cleared the en- 
trances to the hives,of dead bees, with 
a wire hook; this winter I have 
cleared them but twice—the last time 
about two weeks ago, and I found in 
many of the hives from 1 to 3 or 4 
young bees dead (that were nearly 
teady to hatch), showing that there is 
how brood in most of the hives. 





There is no signs of diarrhea yet. I 
contract the entrances as soon as I 
think they have brood in thehives. 1 
place a board 12 to 14 inches standin 
ovér the hive-entrance; it is nail 
to a V-shaped piece on each side, and 
if pains are taken to set it close up to 
the front of the hive, it effectually 
prevents the entrance from being 


stopped up, especially if a little snow 
is put around the ttom. I think 
thatif H.C. P., in Query, No. 196, 


will try this, he will find it will be 
satisfactory. 
Randallsville,© N. Y. 


For the American Bee Journal, 


Prevention of Swarming, etc. 


6—WM. MALONE, (5-31). 


I think that I have discovered how 
to prevent bees from swarming while 
working for comb honey. It is as 
follows: Get the lower story full of 
bees and brood, then select a comb of 
unsealed brood and eggs and place it 
in the front end of the upper story. 
Put in 3 wide frames filled with sec- 
tions and starters, with tin separators 
next to the brood-comb; then a divi- 
sion-board next that must fit closely 
so that the bees cannot get behind it. 
Then cover all up snugly, and as soon 
as you find the first frame of sections 
sealed, take it out, slip the other 2 up 
to the brood-comb, put in the empty 
one next to the division-board, and 
so on. 

After the colony gets stronger give 
them another wide frame, but not too 
fast ; I seldom use more than six at a 
time. When the brood is all sealed 
in the comb, exchange it for one filled 
with eggs; and never leave a frame 
of sections in after the honey is 
sealed. The secret is to keep a frame 
of unsealed brood and as much un- 
sealed honey in the hive. If honey is 
coming in freely you will take out one 
frame every day, and some days more, 
after you get a start. 

Ihave only one chaff hive, and I 
have used it for producing comb 
honey for four years, and I have never 
had a swarm from it. I believe I 
could manage 50 with the same re- 
sults. I also believe that we will 
overcome this swarming difficulty yet. 
I would like to have others try this 
plan and report results. 


In November I buried 9 colonies of 
bees in clamps. About Dec. 20 it 
caved in, and [ did not notice it until 
Jan. 5, 1886. The hives were in water 
6 inches above the entrance. Snow 
was on the ground, and a north wind 
blowing on the day I took them out. 

Twice the. mercury was 26° below 
zero in January, and they had no 
flight until Feb.7. The hives were 
under snow for 3 weeks, and the en- 
trances frozen full of ice. They are 
all alive and in splendid condition. 


In reply to C. W. Dayton, on page 
725 of the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 
for 1885, I would say that I did in- 
crease my apiary from 5 colonies to 
31; Idid get 965 pounds of honey; 
andI am going to winter my bees, 
too. I can prove itif need be. Last 
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poor was the best for honey that I 

ave ever seen, taking the season 

through, from April 15 to Oct. 15. 
Oakley,? Iowa. 





For the American Bee Journal. 


Preparing Bees for Winter. 


WM. M’ KENZIE. 








I prepare my hives in the early part 
of the fall, befure the bees begin to 
cluster for winter; of course, always 
knowing their condition previously 
as to strength of the colonies and the 
amount of stores. In preparing the 
hive itself I use from 3 to 4 inches of 
fine, dry basswood shavings, which 
makes a good absorbent of moisture. 
In the morning of the day that I in- 
tend putting the bees into their win- 
ter quarters, I raise the hive an inch 
from the bottom-board (which I have 
found from practical experience to be 
of great value in keeping all moisture 
from the hives), and giving them at 
the same time plenty of fresh air, 
without causing any current of air 
through the hive, or taking away 
from its warmth, which are three very 
essential factors in successful winter- 


ing. 

ine bee-cellar is prepared as fol- 
lows: There are two ventilating 
tubes, one leading under-ground from 
the outside about 30 feet from the 
cellar; the other leading from the 
cellar about a foot from the floor, up 
through two stories into a chimney 
above, by which means there is a con- 
stant current of air passing in and 
out of the cellar; andin —— the 
bees in the cellar I have the hives 
raised about 2 feet from the floor, and 
have it covered with 2 or 3 inches of 
dry sawdust, which prevents any jar 
or noise, when it is necessary to look 
at them during their confinement. 


In taking them from the cellar in 
the spring, I place them in: rows on 
the south side of the house, and be- 
tween and at the back of the hives I 
put plenty of hay, which I have found 
of decided benetit on account of the 
cold nights we have to contend with 
in this section of the country, and 
especially after taking the bees from 
their warm winter quarters. It is 
also a great preventive against ‘spring 
dwindling,” to which our bees are so 
liable if not kept sufficiently warm 
during the changeable and trying 
time of early spring. 

By the above method I have suc- 
cessfully wintered my bees for the 
last 2 years, and now they are in fine 
condition ; there is no appearance of 
moisture about the hives, and the 
bees themselves are hanging down 
below the frames, and in many cases 
touching the bottom-boards. 

Port Burwell, Ont. 


-——— + 


Frank Cheshire’s new book on Bees 
and Bee-Keeping, can be had at this office in 
parts. Price, $3.00. 


a + ~—<—we - 





¢@ Our rates for two or more copies of 
the book, *“* Bees and Honey,”’ may be found 
on the Book List on the second page of this 
paper. Also wholesale rates on all books 
where they are purchased “ to sel) again.”’ 
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Local Convention Directory. 


1886. Time and place of Meeting. 
Apr. 6.—Eastern Indiana, at Richmond, Ind. 
M. G. Reynolds, Sec., Williamsburg, Ind. 


Apr. 6.—N. E. Kentucky, at Covington, Ky. 
Alex. W. Stith. Sec., Portiand, Ky. 


Apr. 7.—Wabash County, at Wabash, Ind. 
J.J. Martin, Sec., N. Manchester, Ind. 


Apr. 8.—Southern I}linois, at Duquoin, Ills. 
F. H. Kennedy, Sec., Duquoin, Ills. 
Apr. 10.—Union, at Dexter, lowa. 
M. E. Darby, Sec., Dexter, lowa. 


Apr. 27.—Des Moines County, at Burlington, lowa. 
Jno. Nau, Sec., Middletown, lowa. 


Apr. 29, 30.—Western, at Kansas City, Mo. 
P. Baldwin, Sec., Independence, Mo. 
May 5, 6.—Texas State, at McKinney, Tex. 
B. F. Carroll, 8ec., Dresden, Tex. 
Oct. 19, 20.—Illinois Central, at Mt. Sterling, lls. 
J. M. Hambaugh, Sec., Spring, Lils. 
g@ In order to have this table complete, Secre- 
taries are requested to forward full particulars of 
time and place of future meetings.—ED. 

















Loss from Starvation. — Messrs. 
Redd & Wilburn, Wewahitchka,-o 
Fla., on March 12, 1886, write : 

Bees have done poorly here so far. 
Starvation has been the main cause 


of the loss, which is about one-half, 
anyway. 





Joyful Bees.—J. M. Jenkins, We- 
tumpka,© Ala., on March 22, 1886, 
says: 

My bees are having high old times 
now—have been bringing in pollen 
since Jan. 14, whenever the weather 
was favorable. All came through in 
good condition except 2 nuclei colonies 


in full-sized hives (an experiment). 
They * friz.” 





Bees in Fine Condition.—M. M. 
Aldrich, Geneseo,*o Ills., on March 19, 
1886, says : 


My bees are in fine condition. I 
took them out of the cellar to-day, 
and within 5 hours after being placed 
on the summer stands they brought 
in pollen. Iam one of those cripples 
that Mr. Otis N. Baldwin mentioned 
on page 23. 





Loss of Bees in the South.—G. W. 
Demaree, Christiansburg,§ Ky., on 
March 18, 1886, writes: 


We are having nearly a summer 
temperature here. Bees are carrying 
in pollen, and the earth is turning 
green. I think itis too early to last 
long without a backset. he rain- 
fall has been unusually light so far 
this spring, and the way is not clear 
yet. I nowexpect to attend a con- 
vention of bee-keepers at Franklin, 
Ind., April3. I now believe that the 
loss of bees in the South will be 
greater than in any winter since 1869. 
Light scattered stores, with unusual 
cold weather did the work. I have 





not heard of the loss of a single colony 
that had plenty of stores properly 
located in the brood-nest. 





How to Feed Bees.—J. H. Andre, 
Lockwood,? N. Y., writes: 


The season for feeding bees is at 
hand, and all colonies, no matter how 
well they may be supplied with nat- 
ural stores, should receive from one 
to two gills of syrup on each day 
warm enough for them to fly, until 
the flowers afford enough to supply 
their daily wants, which, in this 
latitude, is about the time that the 
apple trees begin to blossom. For 
such feeding I have found the follow- 
ing way the most convenient: Take 
a box 6 inches square and 4 inches 
deep, with a loose cover, and cleats 


across the top to keep it from warp-|i 


ing. Sawa notch in one side of it 2 
or 3 inches deep ; bore an inch hole in 
the back side of the hive, tack on the 
box so that the hole and notch cor- 
respond, and have a plug in the hole. 
Put into the box a comb containing 
— pull out the plug and put on 
the cover. 





Thornless Honey-Locust.— W. C. 
Lyman, Downer’s Grove,¢ Ills., de- 
sires replies to the following questions: 

1. Is there in Michigan or else- 
where, a variety of the honey-locust 
tree that is thornless? Does seed 
from the common honey-locust ever 

roduce trees that are thornless ? We 

ave here a very fine, strong growing 
locust that is much like the common 
thorny kind, except that it is without 
thorns. The bees work upon it as 
they do on basswood. It is a beauti- 
ful shade-tree, and I should be pleased 
to find out just what it is. 

[There is a thornless variety of the 
common honey-locust, Gleditschia tria- 
canthos, which Gray calls variety 
inermis. Itis substantially like the 
thorn-bearing variety, except in the 
absence of the spires. I presume that 
the tree referred to by Mr. Lyman is 
this thornless locust. It would be 
well to sow the seed, and by selection, 
if necessary, secure this beautiful tree 
free from the thorns.—A. J. CooK.] 





Working on Corn-Meal.—Wilson 
Sherman, Chester Centre,© Iowa, on 
March 20, 1886, writes : 


Winter is past and spring is here 
in Central Iowa. My bees had several 
flights during February, when they 
needed it. On March 16, I placed my 
colonies on the summer stands to 
stay. My bees were wintered with- 
out loss in a cellar where the tempera- 
ture was kept between 48° and 52° 
above zero. From 21 colonies there 
was not a pint of dead bees to be 
found. My colonies are all very 
strong. I have spread 3 or 4 bushels 
of corn-meal on boards for them. 
They work so thickly on the meal 
that it really looks black. I think 
they will be able to get natural pollen 
in a day or two from maples. 








Encouraging Prospects.—E. Arp. 
strong, Jerseyville,+o Ills., on Mare) 
19, 1886, says : 


For all the severe winter and spring 
that we have had, my bees, and others 
as far as heard from in this locality 
have come through in good condition, 
and with but very little loss. This 
has been one of the best weeks at this 
time of the year,for the little workers, 
that I have ever known. The weather 
has been delightful. Maples are jy 
full bloom, and they are just alive 
with the bees from morning unti| 
night. It makes one feel good to 
hear the bum of the bees once more, 
after their long confinement. Our 
prospects were never better for a good 
season. The white clover—our main 
ng tno ny not injured at all, and 
is looking fine. 





Fine Weather—Weak Colonies.— 
Alex. W. Stith, Portland, Ky., on 
March 20, 1886, writes : 


I commenced the winter of 1885-8 
with 80 colonies of bees in fair condi- 
tion, and have lost 8 colonies, mostly 
| starvation, with a limited amount 
of honey in the hives. My loss was 
mainly caused by the bees bein 
clustered, during the extreme cold 
weather, away from the main bulk of 
honey. The weather for the past3 
weeks has been the finest I have ever 
seen in March, the mercury being 78° 
in the north shade. My bees, for the 
past few days, have been gathering 
pollen from elm, but they are rather 
weak for this time of the year. The 
past extremely cold winter has caused 
the death of a large portion of bees 
from most of my colonies. 





Drones Flying.—W. J. Roberts, 
Keokuk,o. Iowa, on March, 18, 1886, 
says: 


My bees, wintered on the summer 
stands, have come through the sea- 
son of cold, snow and ice all right. | 
use a hive made on the Langstroth 
plan, to hold 12 Gallup frames. The 
bees are bringing in the first pollen of 
the season. Iam not old enough in 
the business to say the fact is a re- 
markable one, but [ was surprised to 
see a large, healthy- looking drone 
flying about with a very happy and 
contented buzz. 





The Wintering Problem.— F. M. 
Taintor, of Coleraine,+o Mass., writes: 


How to winter bees successfully has 
been to bee-keepers their most vexa- 
tious problem, and it may be safely 
said that failure in bee-keeping 1s 
owing chiefly to defective wintering. 
We cannot expect very much from 
our bees during the summer unless 
we commence the season with strong 
colonies, and to insure this condition 
they must be wintered well. While 
there is much to learn yet about win- 
tering bees, I hope the time is not far 
distant when we can all winter them 
without loss. The fitting of the colo- 
nies for winter should be borne in 
mind during the entire season, and 
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they should be prepared for winter 
early—certainly by Oct. 1, and before 
if they need feeding—so they will 
have time to evaporate the honey and 
seal it before cold weather sets in. 
Many colonies are lost that are fed so 
jate as not to have time to evaporate 
the honey, and it sours and kills the 
pees. There are also cellars that are 
damp and cold where bees are win- 
tered. Objections to wintering ina 
cellar often arises from a lack of un- 
derstanding of some of the requisites. 
The hives are often placed so close to 
the wall that they absorb moisture 
and become moldy and unhealthful ; 
sometimes they are placed on shelves 
attached to the sleepers overhead, and 
are thus subjected to every jar from 
the room above them with bad re- 
sults. Dry, pure air and a proper and 
even temperature are the prime essen- 
tials in successful wintering; and 
these cannot be so perfectly controlled 
out-of-doors as in a suitable cellar. 
The room should be partitioned off 
with matched lumber, so that it will 
not admit a ray of light, and be kept 
as nearly a temperature of 45° as 
possible. I find them most quiet at 45°. 





Gathering Pollen and Rearing 
Brood.—Louis Werner, Edwardsville, 
9 Ills., on March 18, 1886, writes : 


My apiary fronts to the south. I 
have just tinished examining my bees, 
and they are in fine condition. They 
have been working on soft maple and 
red elm for the past 5 days, and are 
rearing brood. have some colonies 
fullof brood. I have never seen a 
finer spring than we are having now, 
and the outlook for a good season is 
excellent. I have wintered 91 colo- 
nies on the summer stands. I found 
one that was queenless; the others 
are all right. 


Working on the Maples.—J. G. 
Norton, (32-50), Macomb,+o Ills., on 
March 18, 1886, says: 


My bees have come through another 
hard winter without loss, and are in 
fine condition. They were all work- 
ing on maple to-day. White clover 
looks the finest I ever saw it at this 
time of the year. 








Perspicuity in Writing.—S. D. 
Webster, Kirkwood,o+ Mo., says : 


On page 153 I find the following 
sentence: ** That the flowers of many 
species of the vegetable world do not 
require insect aid in the process of 
fecundation is evident; and that any 
species of the melliferous flora is 
absolutely dependent on the insect 
tribes for their fecundation, I am 
not nay to accept as an axiom 
from which deductions may be drawn 
that harmonize with the principles of 
sympathetic reproduction as unfolded 
in cosmogony.”’ If there isone thing, 
Mr. Editor, that ladmire more than 
another it is clearness of expressicn ; 
and I always feel under obligation to 


your correspondents when they so|right. I have tried mar 


another boy about whether it should 
be pronounced “ bile,” which led to a 
reference to the ‘“ Unabridged.” 
There I found that a“ boil” “ wasa 
circumscribed, sub-cutaneous pustule, 
characterized by a circular-pointed 
tumor, suppurating with a central 
core; a perencutus.” I do not ex- 
actly know yet what a ‘‘ perencutus ” 
is; but the lucidity of the definition 
was so striking as to cause it to cling 
in my memory through all these years. 
If we cannot have the a es of 
ay py reproduction either of 
the flora or hymenoptera barmonized 
when cosmologicall 

not want them at all. 


unfolded, we do 





Successful Wintering of Bees.— 
Charlie W. Bradish, Greig,4 N. Y., 
on March 17, 1886, writes : 


I have kept bees for 15 years, and 
can say that the season of 1885 was 
the poorest season for honey during 
that time. I had wintered 90 colonies 
out of 98, sold 12,and united some 
weak ones, so that when the honey 
harvest began I had 70 colonies to 
commence with. I increased them to 
128, and took 2,500 pounds of comb 
honey, 500 pounds of extracted honey, 
and 1,800 unfinished sections. I put 
my bees into the cellar in November, 
and they are wintering well. I have 
lost only 7 colonies in 8 winters, and 
4of them were destroyed by mice. I 
shall move about 10 miles from here, 
this spring, to a better location. 





Merry Bees.—I. j. Glass, Sharps- 
burg,© Ills., on March 22, 1886, says: 


I carried my bees out of the cellar 
last Friday, after a confinement of 
105 days. Out of the 61 colonies I 
found one that had starved, and one 
had deserted its hive and left plenty 
of stores. The day was pleasant and 
the air was soon filled with myriads 
of merry bees taking their first flight 
after so long a confinement, and ve 
little signs of disease was noticed, 
and by the middle of the afternoon 
they began to carry in pollen. On 
examining them at night I found 
that 2 colonies had absconded, one of 
them kaving considerable brood and 
a fair quantity of stores. The same 
day, only ashort distance from here. 
aswarm of bees passed over some 
workmen, who, following them some 
distance, failed to stop them. To 
sum up: I lost one colony by starva- 
tion, and 8 from ‘* swarming out,” 
leaving 57 colonies in good condition. 





Wintering Bees in a Chimney.— 
Geo. H. Hayes, Kittery, ? Maine, on 
March 16, 1886, writes : 


My bees are all in the cellar, and 
are quiet. If it continues to be warm 
I shall let them have a flight. They 
have been in the cellar since last 
November. I a them last 
Saturday, and they had eaten from 6 
to 74% pounds per colony, and have 
enough to carry them through all 
kinds of 
made was 





forcibly — their opinions. I had| hives, but the last change 
le, when a boy, from a|tocutthe 12-inch Quinby hive down 


some trou 
boil; and some more trouble with 


now have a standard Langstroth hive, 
and [like it. I have lost no bees yet, 
neither dol expect to. A man came 
to'my house a few weeks ago and 
wanted me to get my bees out of his 
chimney. They are all right in the 
top of the chimney. There isa board 
nailed on the top, with a 6-inch hole 
init. The bottom is all open with a 
fire-place in the lower story. The 
oe or do not use the chimney. It 

as been 21° below zero at times, and 
below zero for a week at a time, and 
they have come out so far all right 
How is that for upward ventilation ? 
I do not believe in it, all the same. 





Upward Ventilation in Winter.— 
W. J. Davis, Youngsville,-o Pa., on 
March 22, 1886, says: 


Bees have had a good flight, and 
have come through the winter in fine 
condition, with very small loss, caused 
by loss of queens. I cannot winter 
bees in g condition in this locality, 
without upward ventilation. I am 
also satisfied that the quality of the 
bees, as well as their stores, has much 
to do with successful wintering. 





Hutchinson on Hibernation.—Wm. 
F. Clarke, of Guelph, Ont., writes : 


Mr. Hutchinson has apparently 
made a strong point against hiberna- 
tion, but has not killed the theory. 
May not bees require to cluster in 
order to hibernate, while other insects 
can do it singly? Itis quite certain 
that bees never hibernate except in 
the cluster. I am sorry that Mr. H, 
has taken up and puton the cast-off 
———- of positivism belonging to 

rof. Cook, and oars, ‘* Bees never 
enter this state.”’ He should add, to 
make the sentence right, “in my 
opinion.” Mr. Hutchinson should 
also know that it has all along been 
contended that ‘* bees must have food 
and warmth,” in order to their kind 
of hibernation. Starved and chilled 
bees do not hibernate, in my opinion, 
asI have stated more than once in 
the BEE JOURNAL. 





Shallow Hive in Sections.—Fayette 
Lee, (65-124), Cokato,© Minn., on 
March 20, 1886, writes : 


A Mr. Carlson invented a sectional 
hive 12 years ago, 14x14 inches, and 
5% inches deep, containing 9 frames, 
5x12. The hive consists of from 2 to 
6 stories which may be interchanged 
at pleasure, those for brood and sur- 
on being just alike. It is a good 

ive, for either comb or extracted 
honey, but is rather an expensive one 
to make. I have never seen it men- 
tioned in the AMERICAN BEE JOUR- 
NAL. I] always put my bees into the 
cellar before frost, and never lose any 
of them. In my letter, on page 137, the 
4th line should read : ‘* Upper story for 
extracting,”’ instead of first story, etc. 





Bees in the finest Condition.—A. J. 
& E. Hatfield South Bend, 4 Ind., write: 


Our 250 colonies of bees are still in 





to 10 inches, and filled the ends, so 1 


the cellar, in the finest condition. 














Convention Notices. 





@ The bee-keepers of Manitowoc and adjoin- 
ing counties will meet at Kiel, Wis.,on March 25, 
1886, for the purpose of Organizing a bee-keepers’ 
association. J. H. ROBERTS. 


2 The Wabash County Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion will meet at the Court House in Wabash, Ind., 
on Wednesday, Apr. 7, 1886,at 10 a.m. All bee- 
keepers are invited. J.J. MARTIN, Sec. 


t®” The bee-keepers of Stark and adjoining 
counties are earnestly requested to meet at Grange 
Hall (over Farmer’s Bank), Canton, O., on Tues- 
day, Apr. 13, 1886, for the purpose of effecting a 
permanent organization. MARK THOMSON, Sec. 


@ The Southern Illinois Bee-Keepers’ Associ- 
ation will hold its 3d annual convention in Teague 
& Harris’s Hall at Duquoin, Ills., on Thursday, 
Apr. 8, 1886, at 10 a.m. A general invitation is 
extended. F. H. KENNEDY, Sec. 


{2 The Illinois Central Bee-Keepers’ 
Association will hold its next meeting at 
Mt. Sterling, Ills.,on Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, Oct. 19 and 20, 1886, 

J. M. HAMBAUGH, Sec. 


2 The semi-annual meeting of the Western 
Bee-Keepers’ Association will be held in Kansas 
City, Mo.,on Apr. 29 and 30, 1886. It is desired 
that this meeting shall be better than any of its 
predecessors. Essays will be read on the leading 
subjects in bee-culture, which will be announced 
as s00D a8 arrangements are completed. Let all 
who have bees, queens, fixtures, etc., bring them 
if possible. Due notice will be given in regard to 
a hall. P. BALDWIN, Sec. 


t®” The Union Bee-Keepers’ Association of 
Western lowa will meetin Dexter, lowa, on April 
10, 1886, at 10 a.m, M. E. DARBY, Sec. 


t@” A cordial invitation is extended to all to 
attend the 8th annual meeting of the Texas State 
Bee-Keepers’ Association, to be held at Judge W. 
H. Andrews’ bee-farm, at McKinney, Tex., on May 
5 and 6, 1886. Indications for a grand meeting 
grow brighter every day, and every effort will be 
made to render this meeting the best and largest 
ever held in the State. No hotel bills to pay. 

B. F. CARROLL, Sec. 


(2 The next annual meeting of the Western 
N. Y. and Northern Pa. Bee-Keepers’ Association 
will be held at Randolph, N. Y , on May 4, 1886. 

A. D. JACOBS, Sec. 


¢@” The Progressive Bee-Keepers’ Association 
will meet in Macomb, Ills., on Friday, Apr. 9, 1886, 
afternoon and evening. Essays will be read and 
an address will be given by Rev. E. L. Briggs, of 
Wilton Junction, lowa. Other speakers of note 
will be present. It is desired that all interested in 
bee-keeping should be present. 

J. G. NORTON, Sec. 


t@ The DesMoines Co. Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion will meet at the Court House in Burlington, 
lowa, on Tuesday, Apr. 27, 1886, at 10 a.m. Any 
articles sent to the President, Mr.Geo. Bischoff, at 
Burlington, for exhibition, will be well cared for 
and returned or sold, as the sender may direct. A 
cordial invitation is extended to all interested in 
bee-keeping. JOHN NAU, Sec. 





—_ 





Honey as Food and Medicine. 


2 To create Honey Markets in every 
village, town and city, wide-awake honey 
producers should get the Leaflets ‘‘ Why Eat 
Honey’”’ (only 50 cents per 100), or else the 
pamphlets on “Honey as Food and Medicine,” 
and scatter them plentifully, and the result 
will be a DEMAND for all of their crops at 
remunerative prices. ‘‘ Honey as Food and 
Medicine” are sold at the following prices : 


Single Copy. 5 cts.; per doz., 40 cts.; per 
hundred, $2.50. Five hundred will be sent 
postpaid for $10.003 or 1,000 for $15,00. 
On orders of 100 or more, we will! print, if 
desired, on the cover-page, ‘* Presented by,” 
ete. (giving the name and address of the bee- 
keeper who scatters them). 


To give away a copy of “ Honey as Food 
and Medicine’ to every one who buys a 
package of honey, will sell almost any quan- 
tity of it. 
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Honey and Beeswax Market. 
Office of the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, 
Monday, 10 a. m., Mar. 29, 1886. 


The following are the latest qnota- 
tions for honey and beeswax received 
up to this hour : 


CHICAGO. 

HONEY.—Comb is coming forward more freely 
and prices now are 15@16c. for 1-lb. sections. Ex- 
tracted is in light demand at 5@7c. California 
comb honey, in 2D. sections, 9@12c. 

BEESW AX,—24@26c. per ib. Not much offered. 

R. A. BURNETT, 161 South Water su. 


NEW YORK. 


HONEY.—We now quote: Fancy white comb 
in 1-lb. paper cartons, 13@14c.; the same in 1-Ib. 
glassed or unglassed sections, 12@13c.; the same 
in 2-lb. glassed sections, 9@10}c., and fair to good 
in glassed 2-Ibs.,8@9c. Fancy buckwheat honey 
in 1-lb. unglassed sections, 10c.; the same in 2-lb. 
sections, giassed,8@9c. Extracted,white,64@7c; 
buckwheat, 5@6c. 

BEES W AX.—27@28c. 

McCCAUL & HILDRETH BROS., 34 Hudson 8t. 


BOSTON, 


HONEY.—One-Ib. sections, white clover, 13@15c; 
2-pound sections, 11@13c. Extracted, 6@8c. 
EESW AX.—25 cts. per Ib. 
BLAKE & RIPLEY, 57 Chatham Street. 


8AN FRANCISCO. 


HONEY.—White and ex. white comb, 114@13c.; 
dark comb, 644@8c. White extracted, 544@5<c.; 
amber, 4@4c.; dark and candied, 34{@4c. 

BEESWAX.—Quotable at 20@23c., wholesale. 

0. B. SMITH & CO., 423 Front Street. 


DETROIT. 


HONE Y.—Stocks are being slowly reduced, some 
sales reported at 13 and 14 cts., the latter being for 
best honey in 1-lb. sections. 

BEESW AX.—Scarce at 25c. 

M. H. HUNT., Bell Branch, Mich. 


8T. LOUIS. 


HONEY.—Choice comb, 10@12c. Strained, in 
barrels, 4@5c. Extracted in barrels,5@5%. Extra 
fancy of bright color and in No, 1 packages, 4 ad- 
vance on above oe. 

BEESW AX.—Firm at 22%c. for prime. 

D. G. TUTT & CO., Commercial St. 


CINCINNATI, 
HONEY.—Extracted honey brings 4@8c., and 
choice comb honey brings 12@15c. in ajobbing way. 
ESW AX.—In demand at 22@25c. for yellow. 
C.F. MutH & SON, Freeman & Central Ave. 


CLEVELAND. 
HONEY.—One pound sections, 14@15c.; 2-lb. 13¢ 
Extracted, 7@8c. 
BEESW AX.—Scarce at 25c. 
A. C. KENDEL, 115 Ontario Street. 


KANSAS CITY. 


HONEY.—Sales of comb are good, while extrac- 
ted is very dul) and low. One-pound sections are 
scarce; stocks of all other grades are wel! supplied. 
Calif. 2-lbs. bring 11@12c.; Eastern 2-]bs., 12@13c.; 
1-lbs., white, 14@15c.; dark, 12@13c. Extracted, 
5@6c.; Southern, 344@4c. 

BEESV 


SW AX.—23e. 
CLEMONS,CLOON & CO., cor. 4th & Walnut. 
MILWAUKEE. 


HONE Y.—The supply of choice comb in sectons 
is not equal to the demand. We quote: White 1- 
lb. sections, 16@18c.; common, 14@15c.; dark, 12@ 
l4c. White extracted in kegs or barrels, 8@9c. 

BEESW AX.—Scarce at 25@26c. 

A. V. BISHOP, 142 W. Water 8t. 


<< + + 





Golden Rules for successful advertis- 
ing, are these : 1. Attractive display. 2. Sal- 
ient points clearly stated. 3. Repetition. 
Don’t spend al] your money in one insertion, 
4. Choice of the Paper which reaches the 
people you want to reach. These rules 
never fail. 





| 

Those who have Bees, Queens or 
Supplies to sell should at once make it 
knownin our advertising columns. Look 
out for a good trade, and an early one, too. 
Those who advertise will do the business— 
others will look on, be discouraged, and keep 
their stock. Our columns are open to all 
honorable dealers, and should be used 
liberally. Advertisements may be inserted 
weekly, alternate weeks, or once a month, as 
may be desired. See “‘ Rates ”’ on first page. 











muiee every Wednesday by 
THOMAS G. NEWMAN & SON, 


PROPRIETORS, 


923 & 925 WEST MADISON ST., CHICAGO, ILL, 
At One Dollar a Year. 








ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 


BUSINESS MANAGER. 











Special Hotices. 





To Correspondents. —It would save 
us much trouble, if all would be particular 
to give their P. O. address and name, when 
writing to this office. We have several letters 
(some inclosing money) that have no name; 
many others having no Post-Office, County 
or State. Also, if you live neur one post- 
office and get your mail at another, be sure 
to give the address we have on our list. 
o~- 

Our New Catalogue of Bee-Keepers’ 
Supplies for 1886 is issued, and will be sent 
to any one desiring a copy. Send name and 
address, plainly written, on a Postal Card 
for it. 











——_ 


Wire Nails have advanced in price, as 
will be seen by quotations on page 159, last 
column. 





The Western World Guide and Hand- 
Book of Useful Information, contains the 
greatest amount of useful information ever 
put together in such a cheap form. The 
printing, paper, and binding are excellent, 
and the book is well worth a dollar. To any 
one sending us two new subscribers besides 
their own, with $3, for one year, we will 
present a copy of this valuable book. 


-—— 





Perforated-Zinc.—We have laid in a 
stock of perforated zinc, for excluding 
drones and queens, and can fill orders for 
any size of pieces or quantity at 15 cents 
per square foot, or in full sheets 3x8 feet at 
$2.75 per sheet. We also have pieces cut to 
fit the Langstroth hive—19%x144%—Price 25 
cents each. 





Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly.—The 
prolonged winter made Ice-yachting possible even 
into what is generally regarded as spring, so that 
the attractions and perils of this peculiar amuse- 
ment are still fresh in the mind. Mr. Stephens, in 
the April number of FRANK LESLIE£’s POPULAR 
MONTHLY gives the history of these vessels, their 
present popular forms,and describes vividly the 
exhilerating sensations of aspin over the glassy 
ice in one of these fleet vehicles. Mr. F. B. Mayer 
takes us from the ice and its pleasures to the 
balmier Chesapeake, and introduces us to the old 
towns and manors of the western shore of Mary- 
land, giving illustrations from his own artistic pen- 
cil. Also many other very interesting articles. 








—— 
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anne Clover, seed we ou 2” BEES, QUEENS, 


$2.25 per peck. These prices will take the 
lace of those published in our Catalogue, 


i 
yntil further notice. 





<< ———————_— 


yo any One sending us one new sub- 
scriber with their own renewal (with $2.00), 
we will present acopy of the new “ Con- 
yention History of America.” 





a Sample Copies of the Bex JOURNAL 


and Price-List. 





AND 


APIARIAN SUPPLIES. 


First-Class Goods at Low Prices. 


A FINE LOT OF ITALIAN BEES 
For Sale Cheap. 


Send Postal Card for Illustrated Circular 


J. CO. SATLIES. 
13Dtf HARTFORD, WIS. 





will besent FREE upon application. Any one 
intending to get up a club can have sample 
copies sent to the persons they desire to in- 
terview by sending the names to this office, 
or we will send them all to the agent. 





Are you Entitled to a pension? You 
may be and may not know it. If you ex- 
amine the Guide and Hand-Book you will 
soon find out. Thousands of things worth 
knowing will be found in it. The Ber 
JouRNAL for 1886 and the Guide Book will 
poth be sent for $1.30. 





> + 


Kendall’s Horse Book.—No book can 
be more useful to horse owners. It has 35 
engravings, illustrating positions of sick 
horses, and treats all diseases in a plain and 
comprenensive manner. It has many good 
recipes, ete. Price, 25c., in either English 
or German. 














Advertisements. 





BEES: bee-hives, imported queens—first-class— 
cheap. OTIS N. BALDWIN, Clarksville, Mu. 
4Aly 


Dramples tree- on early orders for foundation, 
Romenee free.-C.W.Phelps & Co., Tioga Ctr.,N.Y. 








20) COLONIES of nl Italian Bees for 


Sale. For ue yorms, adddess 
AVIS. (box 148), 
13 Wot YOUNGSVILLE, PA. 





OR SALE.—30O Colonies of Italian Bees— 
choice stock and in fine condition. Single colony 
$5.00. Discount on orders ef 5 or more. Three- 
frame Nuclei (full-sized frames), each, $3.00. 


Address, REV. J. E. KEARNS, 
isWit MORNING SUN, IOWA. 


r) —80 Colonies Italian 
k OR SALE. BEES in good condition 
on7 Langstroth frames, in shipping-boxes, $4.50 ; 
or shipped in Parker Chaff Hives, $6.50 per colony. 
Purchasers for the above can, if they prefer, send 
their Ge to T. G. Newman & Son, Chicago, IIs. 

ww ro Amelang, Uttumwa, Wapello Co., lowa. 

3W2 





BEE-HIVES, SECTIONS, 


Foundation & Apiarian Supplies. 


Having a large stock of sections on hand we will 
furnish them in crates of 500 each, (less than 500, 


Ct. each), SIZE, 434X444 XIU. 20.0.0 ceeecececees $2 50 
From 1,000 to 5,000—per thousand peccceocesees 450 
© CR PR. . | ddivtcccccccecs 425 
“ 10,000 and upwards “———— ceecececseeees 4 00 


444x4\. at same prices. All V-grooved. 

Our Section-Cases and 8h ippingC rates are as 
good as any in the market, and at correspondingly 
Ow prices. 

For description and prices of the SUCCESS 
HMLIVE, send for Price-List. Estimates given on 
all other Hives. 

QUEENS AND BEES FOR 1886. 
We make a specialty of rearing the ALBINO 
QUEENS AND BEES. Price-List free. 


8. VALENTINE & SON, Hagerstown, Md. 
44Ctf 


ROOT'S SIMPLICITY HIVES, 


Sections, Extractors, Smokers, Sepa- 
rators, &c., of Root’s Manufacture, 
shipped from here at his prices. 
Also 8. hives of Southern yellow pine, and 
Bee-Keepers’ Supplies in general. Also 
Bee-Books, Italian Queens, Nuclei 
and Colonies. Price List Free. 


9Wly J. M. JENKINS, Wetumpka, Ala. 


200 COLONIES 


OF 


ITALIAN BEES 


OR SALE. —In Langstroth hives, wired foun- 
dation frames. Very low. Also 300 of our 
Improved Sectional Honey-Cases used with or 
without separators. Circular free. 

A. J. & E. HATFIELD, 
13Wtf SOUTH BEND, LND. 


BEAUTIFUL 


OUNDATION and very choice all-in-one- 
piece SECTLUNS, V-groove—Wholesale and 
Retail, and exceeding'y cheap. Send for samples 
and Free Price-List of everything needed in the 


apiary. P 
M.H. HUNT, Bell Branch, 
iswtf (Near Detroit), Wayne Co., MICH. 














DON’T READ THIS 


|W ~~ you want to buy BEES at reduced 
in Address, CHARLIE W. = 
GREIG, Lewis Co., N. 


60 Colonies of Bees For Sale. 


oR partiouions call on or address, 
Wet A. L. EDWARDs, Skaneateles, N. Y. 


Vandervort Gomb Fan. Mills, 


Send for Samples & Reduced Price-List. 
Atf J.VANDERVORT, Laceyville, Pa. 


LOOK HERE! 


100 COLONIES of ITALIAN BEES at 
$6.00 each. 50 fine Brown Leghorn 
hens at $1.00 each. 
Eggs for Hatching.—White L., Brown Leg- 
horns and 8. 8. Hamburgs, at $1.50 for 13 eggs ; KR. 
'. Games, at $2.00 por, 13 eggs ; Rouen Ducks, at 
2.50 for 13 eggs. 











Sections and Berry-Baskets, 


E, the original inventors of the one-piece 
sections, are now prepared to furnish Sections 
and Berry-Baskets in any quantity. Please write 


for terms. .- &H.F. COFFIN, 
13W13t MILTON, Trimble Co., KY. 


DO YOU LOVE 
Poultry, Cage Birds, Pet Stock ? 


QunP 5 cents for copy of illustrated monthly, 
telling you howto breed, feed and care for 
them ; what to do in time of sickness ; the best 





year. Address, 
GUIDE AND FRIEND, 
13W2t CL AREMONT, Surry Co., VA. 


Hall & Hayhurst. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


“ue . 


and latest remedies, &c.,&c. Only 24 cents per 


4 COLONIES of Italian Bees in Langstroth List. 
hives—$6.50 each, 5-for $30. Queens from 13D6t 


Prices Reduced. 


THE “BOSS” ONE-PIECE 


SECTIONS. 


Gos.) [J] 
Patented June 28, 1881. 
E have REDUCED the PRICES 
on One-Piece Sections as follows : 


1-lb. Sections, in lots of 500 to 4,000, $4.50 
In lots of 5,000 to 10,000, # 1,000, 84.00 


@” For larger orders write for prices. _4% 
J. FORNCROOK & CO., 


5Ctf Watertown, Wis., Jun, 15, 1886. 


(2 Thos. G. Newman & Son, of Chicago, sel! 
the one-piece Sections manufactured by us. 








1869. UP WITH THE TIMES. 1886 


Armstrong’s : Perfection 


CROWN 


The brood-frames, honey-rack, and section-boxes 
are all Beversible. 

At the St. Joseph and 8t. Louis, Mo., Expositions 
in 1885, it took the first premium over several of 
the most prominent bee-hives now in -. 

lllustra ators sent free. Addre 

5D13t . ARMSTRONG, Jerseyville. Ills. 


1886. ITALIAN QUEENS. 1886. 


FROM APRIL UNTIL OCTOBER. 


NTESTED, $1.00, per Dozen $8.00. 
Reared from Imported Mothers. Money 

refunded if not furnished promptly. Address, 

WALTER McWILLIAMS, 


9D6t GRIFFIN, GEORGIA. 


Bee-Hives and Bee-Supplies, 


QUEENS AND NUCLEI. 


E are now ready to fill all orders promptly, at 
low prices, and guarantee our goods. Send 
for Price-List free. 


B. J. MILLER & CO., 
2D6t NAPPANEE, IND. 


AND 
VANDERVORT 


E have alarge stock of choice yellow bees- 
wax, and can furnish Dunham comb founda- 
tion for brood-comb, cut to any size for 42c. per Ib. 
Extra thin Vandervort foundation, 48c. per lb. We 
guarantee our foundation to be made from pure 
beeswax, and not to sag. Will work up wax for luc 
per lb., and 20 cts. per lb. for sections. 


¥F.W. HOLMES, 
_oDtt COOPERSV ILLE, Ottawa Co,, MIC all 


SOUTHERN HEAD-QUARTERS 


Fo® Early Italian Queens, Nuclei and 
Fall Colontes ; the manufacture of Hives, 
Sections, Frames. Feeders, Foundation, 
ete., aspecialty. Superior work and best material 
at“ let-live” prices. Steam Factory fully equipped 
with the latest and most approved machinery 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. Address, 


J.P. H. BROWN. 




















7D10t AUGUSTA, GEORGIA. 
OK 2 Langstroth, American, or Gallup seh A, 


with gate—86.5 Machines for any size of 

frames made to order, Cold-Blast Smokers, 
postpaid, 60 cents. w.c. R. KEM 

7D4t ORKLEANS, IND. 


~ FOR SALE. | ay. Jun. After 
v —~ oe Pe 00 $1.00 RS 


Italian Queens, » T ested, 2.50 ry 1550 


2-fr. Nuclei—untested queen, 3.00 2.75 2.2 
Also Bee-Hives, eaungeton. ote. Send tor Price 
JNO. NEBEL & 


nian HILL, Mont. Co. , MO. 








‘A13t Wi, LOSSING, Hokah, Minn. 


ASTMAN, 
13Wit DECATUR, ILLS. 


sale cheap.—Safe & 2 gold watches. Wil, 
exchange for bees.—1.8.Huckins, BayCity Mich 
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LARGE SALES—SMALL PROFITS. 


HE 3rd Edition of “ Handy-Book and Queen- 
Rearing,” 300 pages, 100 illustrations, bound in 


Cloth, Dy mall,.......cccccccccecceccecccscccccees $1 10 
Book and sample latest improved Drone and 
Queen Trap, by mail,.........-ceeeeceeeeeeee 150 


Book and tested queen, any race (from June 
20 OCCODSE) « ooc0cccscccccccsce cosecccccess 200 
Book and warranted queen, ditto, ditto. - 1% 
Money Order office at Salem, Mass. Postage 
stamps will do for odd change. Send for Circulars. 


12Atf Henry Alley, Wenham, Mass. 


OSS BEE-FEEDER.—Sample and 
full particulars for 30 cents.— 
For feeding inside of any hive, without disturbing 
the Bees. T. C. " 
11A3t GRINNELL, IOWA. 


JURE Italian Bees, of the best strain. In 
Langstroth or Gallup hives. Send for Circular. 
11Attf 0. CLUTE, lewa City, lowa. 











KENWARD HALL APIARY. 
< w. K. SHAW & Co., Specialists, 


ye Italian Queens, from February to 
December, untested, for $1.00 each ; per 
dozen, $10.00. Tested queens, $2.00 each. 
On weekly orders dealers have special rates. 


13Alt LOREAUVILLE, Iberia Parish, LA. 
30 COLONIES OF 


ITALIAN BEES 


FOR SALE, 
in movable-frame Hives. 
PRICE from $7 to $10, 


according to the number 
ordered. 


Dr. H. N. Rogers, Zumbre Falls, Minn. 
LLASt 


MANUFACTORY 
FOR HIVES, SECTIONS, &e. 


I AM now prepared to supply dealers and others 
with 











Hives, Sections, Shipping-Crates, 
Supers, ectc., 
of all kinds. I make aspecialty of LANGSTROTH 
ANE MODEST HIVES. Correspondence wih 
supply dealers solicited. My Sections are all made 
from Poplar. Address, 


GEORGE TAYLOR, 
11Atf DUNDEE, Kane Co., ILLS. 


SYSTEMATIC AND CONVENIENT, 


— 
FT 
ey oe) 
=), 








DAVIS’ PATENT HONEY CARRIAGE, 
REVOLVING COMB-HANGER, 
Tool Box and Recording Desk Combined. 


Price, complete, only............ $18.00. 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison Street, CHICAGO. ILL. 


Bee-Hives, Honey-Boxes, Sections, 


Largest Bee-Hive Factory in the World. 


Capacity, one car-load per day. Best of goods at 
lowest prices, Write for price-list. 


c. B. LEWIS & CO. 
51 Ate. WATERTOWN, WIS. 


THE BRITISH BEE JOURNAL 


AND BEE-KEEPER’S ADVISER. 

The BRITISH BEE JOURNAL is pablished every 
Week, at Ten Shillings and 10d. per annum, and 
contains the best practical information for the 
time being, showing what to do,and when and 
how to doit. It is edited by T. W. Cowan, Esq. 


The British Bee Journal and the AMERICAN 
BEE JOURNAL, one year, for $3.50. 











SECTIONS. 


Job Lot—Cheap! 


E have received aJob Lot of 25,000 
One-Piece Sections with square groove, 
which we will close out at $4.00 per 1,000, or 
2.50 for 500. The size is: top and bottom, 
6 inches; sides, 544 inch; width of section, 1% 
inches—narrow tops. 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Fruit-Farm & Apiary 
FOR SALE CHEAP! 


9 ACRES, hill-land,% well-stocked with apples, 
e peaches, pears, plums, quinces, grapes, and 
small fruit, in fine bearing condition. The remain- 
der is im postare: grass, grain, etc. Apiary contains 
140 ITALIAN COLONIES in Langstroth 
hives. Bee-house and all modern appliances for 
apiculture, in as good location for bees and honey 
as can be found. Good 10-room house, beautifully 
located, commanding a view of the city, river and 
surrounding country. New barn and out-buildings, 
cistern, never-failing springs, ete. Reasons for 
selling—uge and il]-health. 


1Atf §, A. STILLMAN, LOUISIANA, MO. 
Alley’s Drone and Queen Trap. 


Price, by Express, 50 cts.; by mail, 65 cts.; 12 in 
the flat, and one nailed (13 in all), $3.50; 50, in the 
flat, $12.00. Address, 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Given’s Foundation Press 


THE GIVEN PRESS stands in the front 

rank for manufacturing FOUNDATION 
in Wired Frames, as well as foundation for 
SECTIONS. Without a dissenting voice, all of 
our customers affirm ite superiority. 


Send for Circular and Samples. 
J.R. CALDWELL & CO., 
1Atf HOOPESTON, Vermillion Co., ILL. 


BEE-KEEPERS' GUIDE; 


Or, MANUAL OF THE APIARY. 


12,000 SOLD SINCE (876. 


13th Theusand Jast Out! 


10th Thousand Sold in Just Four Months! 
4,000 Seld Since May, 1883. 


More than 50 pages, and more than 50 fine illus- 
trations were added in the 8th edition. Thewhole 
work has been thoroughly revised, and contains the 
very latest in respect to bee-keeping. Itis certainly 
the fullest and most scientific work treating of 
bees in the World. Price, by mail,@1.25. Libera) 
discount to dealers and to clubs. 

A. J. COOK, Author and Publisher, 
1Aly Agricultural College, Mich. 

















THE AMERICAN APICULTURIST 
(ESTABLISHED IN 1883.) 


ILL be mailed to any address for 3 months, on 
receipt of 25 cts. in stamps. Sample copies 
free. Address, 
12Atf AM. APICULTURIST, Wenham, Mass. 


NEW ONE-POUND HONEY PAIL. 


'T’HIS new size of our Tapering 
1 Honey Pails is of uniform design 
with the other sizes, having the top 
si) edge turned over, and has a bail or 
‘aamy handie,—maxing it very convenient 
to carry. It is weli-made and, when 
filled with honey, makes a novel and 
attractive small package, that can 
LU be sold for 20 cents or less. Many 
consumers will buy it in order to give the children 
a handsome toy pail. PRICE, 75 cents per 
dozen, or 85.00 per 100. 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 














Dadant’s FoundationFactory, wholesale 


and retail. See Advertisement in another column. 


CENTS per pound, boxed. N 
AQheservers Bunbani + B one 
oundation. Cireular Free. 

etter 


T. L.VonDorn, Omaha, Neb. 
12Atf 











100 COLONIEs 


AND 
WHITE-BANDED ALBINO BExs 
FOR SALE. 

‘THOSE in want of Bees, Queens, or Apiarian 


Supplies will do well to send for my 26th An- 
nual Price-List before purchasing. Ad ress, ; 


WM. W.CARY, 
Successor to Wm. W. Cary & Son, 
COLERAINE, MASs. 


N.B.— The best testimonial I can give, is that my 
a -~ more than doubled in the past 3 years. 
t i 





a 


gagaggges gagggagacs 


RAYS OF LIGOT, the original Bee and Poultr, 
Journal. Published in the interest of Bee-Keeping 
and Poultry Raising. J.J. MARTIN & CO., Py. 
lishers, North Manchester, Ind. Sample copy FREE 
Subscription price 50 cents per year. 11 D8t 


EXCELSIOR 
HONEY EXTRACTORS 


G In answer to frequent in 
uiri 

Vy for Extractors eee 3 ands 
“p Langstroth frames, we have con- 
cluded to adopt these two new 
sizes. The 3 frame basket isin a 
can of the same size and style as 
the2frame, The4 frame basket 
is in the larger can, with the cone 
or meta! standard for the basket 
to revolve upon, ay room un- 
derneath the basket for 75 or * 
Ibs. of honey. It will be complete, 
with covers, and in every way 
identical, except in size, with the 
$16.00 Extractor, 13x20, which is 
intended for any size of frame. 

Bxcepting with ‘the $8.00 Ex- 
tractors, all the different styles 
have strainers over the cana! lead- 
J ing to the honey gate, and mova- 
ble sides in the Comb Baskets. The $8.00 and 
$10.00 Extractors have no covers. 
For 2 American frames, 13x13 inches..... 
For2Langstroth “ i. _ 
For 3 . - 10x18 7 


. oe 18 “ 


Yor 4 . 
For 2 frames of any size, 13x20 “* 
For 3 7 P 13x: 














4 
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For 4 “ “ 13x20 iy 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 


923 & 925 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 





BEE Hives and Sections —Send to HERR & 
BEULE, manufacturers, Beaver Dam, Wis., for 
price lists. Good materials. Low prices. 10A26t 





OR SALE.— Italian and Oypeten, Bees and 
Queens (in any quantity), Extractors, Bee- 
Books, ete. Address, OTTO KLEINOW 

11Atf' (Opp. Ft. Wayne Gate), DETROIT, MICH. 


DRAKE & SMITH, 


Successors to A. E. Manum, Bristol, Vt. 


ANUFACTURERS of the BRISTOL 
Bee-Hive, the Standard Hive of Vermont, 
Section Honey-Bexes, a!) sizes, made from 
White Poplar, (the best timber in the world for 
honey-boxes), 1-pound boxes a specialty. Clamps, 
eeeentere and Wood Sides. Lightning @luers, 
Shipping Crates, Bee Escapes, Bee Feeders, and 
Manum’s Bee Smokers—all made of the best ma- 
terial and in a workmanlike manner. Send stamp 
for illustrated Catalogue and Price-List. 46D12t 


THE VICTOR HIVE 


18 pronounced by competent apiarists to be the 
Best Hive for comb honey. It is operated on 
a new principle, the passage-ways being contin- 
uous through perforated zine to the sections. Our 
dovetailed White Poplar Sections, with or without 
side passages, cannot be excelled in accuracy or 
smoothness. They are as nearly perfect as can be 
made. Sample of the new sections for 2 one-cent 
stamps. Catalogue on application. 


Address, DR. G. L. TINKER, 
3Dtf NEW PHILADELPHIA, OHIO. 











yee ge ES. —C. W. Dayton, Bradford, 
lowa, will furnish first-class brood-frames 0! 
any size, at $1.00 per 100, ready to nail; and will 
ss > pa and beeswax in payment for the same. 


\\ 


Viet. £9. _ 
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